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Allegiances and artifacts, biographies and buildings, education and 
exploration—these are some of the headings under which the materials in 
this issue of Virginia Cavalcade might be classified. In recognition of 
the founding of the colony at Jamestown three hundred and fifty years ago, 
emphasis is placed upon that half of the Old Dominion’s development in 
which its allegiance was given to England. Most of the articles reflect 
the colonists’ interests in the years of comparative maturity that came 
toward the end of the seventeenth century. 

One article, for example, tells of the first explorer who went as far 
west as the crest of the Blue Ridge. Another article recounts the benefac- 
tions by which the second college in the New World was made possible. 
A third will introduce to you “Bacon's Castle,” a substantial but misnamed 
home, with triple chimneys at each 
end, built soon after mid-century. 
A fourth—by a member of the staff 
of the National Archives—portrays 
the consistent loyalty of a Councilor 
in Virginia to King Charles II dur- 
ing the turbulent period climaxed 
by the rebellion led by another 
Councilor, Nathaniel Bacon. 

Last but not least among eight 
presentations is the pictorial and 
textual revelation of the amazingly 
numerous archaeological discoveries 
found recently on Jamestown Island. 
A pile driver (right) is among half 


a million articles exhumed (below). 
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: a motives of those members of the London 
Company of Virginia who in 1618 combined to grant 
the overseas colonists a large measure of self-govern- 
ment have caused historians to debate. Did “liberal” 
Sir Edwin Sandys and his colleagues actually conspire 
to plant in the New World a “seminary of sedition” 
which would oppose royal absolutism there, just as 
in Parliament they were opposing it at home? And 
if so, did they thereby outmaneuver a “conservative” 
court faction led by the great merchant prince, Sir 
Thomas Smith? Some have argued that this was the 
case. 

The fact remains, on the other hand, that self-gov- 
ernment was bestowed while Sir Thomas was still in 
control of the company. Since he did not oppose Sir 
Edwin’s proposals, then, either he was incredibly naive 
or he really abetted them. And this points to a more 
probable cause for the course adopted. Both “liberals” 
and “conservatives” were businessmen. In all ages busi- 
nessmen have possessed a pronounced bias against los- 
ing investments. The Virginia colony, of which so 
much had been expected, was still, after elevén years, 
a red-ink proposition. Each faction was aware that 
company administration had been repressively harsh. 
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Sir George Yeardley and Lady Yeardley, welcomed with proper 
deference, as is suggested by an artist’s conception of the 
arrival of another couple at Jamestown, brought welcome news 
in 1619: the colony could have a representative legislature. 


“Bee It Enacted 


a Lawe” 


Meeting 339 years ago, the first American repre- 
sentative assembly enacted much that was mod- 
ern in tone, along with measures beyond the 


purview of its present-day successors. 


It is conceivable, therefore, that each also concluded 
that a contrary result could follow only from a con- 
trary policy. 

Chosen as Governor and commissioned to launch 
the new regime was Captain George Yeardley, a wise 
choice. A veteran soldier, a Virginia planter, and pre- 
viously a Deputy Governor of Virginia, he was both 
well known and well liked in the colony. Also, tradi- 
tion relgtes,that he for some time had sought the hand 
of a lovely colonist who bore the interesting name of 
Temperance Flowerdieu. But she, allied by birth as 
she was to the nobility, would not consent to become 
simply Mistress Yeardley. When, however, just prior 
to the new appointee’s departure, His Majesty King 
James I graciously pleased to dub Captain Yeardley 
a knight, the standards set by Temperance (herself 
in the homeland at the time) were met. As Lady 
Yeardley she returned to Virginia. And she must have 
reappeared in sartorial splendor too, for it is reported 
that Sir George expended nearly £3,000 for their cloth- 
ing and furnishings. 

Sir George disembarked at Jamestown on April 17, 
1619. Almost immediately he initiated the reform pro- 
gram that had been outlined in his commission and 
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Artist Elmo Jones of Richmond has rendered in oils on canvas his 

conception of the first session of Virginia’s General Assembly, 

which convened in the church at Jamestown in 1619. His painting 
of that historic meeting is privately owned. 
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instructions. Then, this spadework done, he proclaimed 
that there should be convened at the capital on Fri- 
day, July 30, a General Assembly, “whereat were to 
be present the Governor and Counsell, with two bur- 
gesses from each plantation, freely to be elected by the 
inhabitantes thereof.” It is probable that by “inhabit- 
antes” was meant an electorate consisting of all un- 
indentured, male adults; but if obligation to pay taxes 
is a criterion of adulthood, males were then considered 
to be men upon the attainment of their sixteenth year. 

The sessions of the first legislative assembly held in 
English-speaking America were conducted in the 
Jamestown church, a structure sixty feet in length, 
twenty-four in width, and possessing large windows 
that permitted its being bathed in natural light. The 
communion table was of black walnut, the pulpit, 
chancel, and the pews of cedar; and to accentuate the 
quiet beauty of the interior Sir George caused it to be 
kept “passing sweet and trimmed up with divers flow- 
ers.” 

For the sake of convenience and dignity the Gov- 
ernor was seated in the “Quire” on a chair covered 
with green velvet, flanked by his six Councilors. (In 
later years Governor and Council would sit separately 
from the Burgesses.) Before these dignitaries and fac- 
ing the popularly-elected representatives were placed 
the Speaker, the Clerk, and the Sergeant at Arms. 
The twenty-two Burgesses themselves were seated in 
the space ordinarily occupied by the congregation, 
where it seems safe to suppose that they arranged the 
movable pews in a fashion at once most conducive to 
comfort and weighty deliberation. 

Fortunate were these pioneer lawmakers in having 
in their midst John Pory, who had arrived with a com- 
mission as Secretary of State. He was a scholar (M.A., 


Laws to govern Indian relations were enacted. 


Laws to prescribe punishments were adopted. 


University of Cambridge, 1610), a linguist, a traveler, 
a former member of His Maijesty’s diplomatic service, 
and a man possessing an ingrained sense of humor. 
That was well. He was sometimes fond of his bottle. 
That was perhaps unfortunate. He would bear a ship- 
load of supplies to the Plymouth colony in 1622 and 
thus help to prevent the Pilgrim “fathers” from starving 
to death. That at the time was not, of course, fore- 
seeable. But Pory also had been for six years a mem- 
ber of the English House of Commons. And that was 
immediately to the point. He was elected Speaker. 

In seemly fashion, the first session was opened with 
prayer, the invocation being delivered by the Reverend 
Richard Buck, who five years before had officiated at 
the wedding of John Rolfe and Pocahontas. We have 
Rolfe’s word for it that the reverend man was “a very 
good preacher” and Pory’s statement that on this oc- 
casion he expressed the pious hope “that it would 
please God to guide and sanctifie all our proceedings 
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to his owne glory and the good of this plantation.” 

Then each Burgess took the Oath of Supremacy 
C“none staggering at it”), which was the method of 
ascertaining that all holders of public office acknowl- 
edged the King not only as their civil sovereign but 
also as their spiritual leader. This alone was not 
enough, however, to determine qualification. The 
house next resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole respecting credentials. One result was that two 
Burgesses were permitted further to participate under 
stipulations to be satisfied within a given time; and 
two others were ousted, so reducing the total of elected 
representatives present to twenty. 

In all, the General Assembly met over a course of 
six days (though not sitting on Sunday), from Friday, 
July 30, through Wednesday, August 4. During that 
period it prepared petitions of gratitude for the re- 
vision of policy by the London Company, and to that 
corporation it directed other petitions that were in- 
tended to clarify moot points in the “greate Charter 
of priviledges, orders and Lawes’—seeking to deter- 
mine, in short, how far the colonists might go in inter- 
preting that primitive Anglo-American “constitution.” 

The Assembly also sat as a judicial body to hear 
and pass upon complaints. One involved a “trecherous 
servante” who had slandered his master and threatened 
his life. This “rascal” was sentenced to expatiate his 
folly by standing for four days with his ears nailed 
to a pillory, and on each of those days he was to be 
whipped. A second complaint was leveled against a 
settler of much greater eminence. But he also being 
judged guilty, he fared no better: he was censured, 
relieved of militia rank, and condemned to serve the 
Governor for seven years as an interpreter to the In- 
dians. 

Most interesting in the Assembly's work were the 
“Lawes” it enacted. These go far to reveal the early 
colonial mind and the recourses it took in attempting 
to solve the problems faced by a frontier community. 
If one of these laws be accounted as being in reality 
but an amendment to another, the total of the statutes 
enacted was twenty-eight. 

Eight of these may be listed as falling under “In- 
dian relations,” a subject that today would be a con- 
gressional concern. But in the context of the times 
they additionally took on an aspect of foreign affairs 
—and that with a people whose potentiality for civiliza- 
tion had not yet been gauged and whose behavior pat- 
terns could never with certainty be predicted. 

Those laws were far from being unenlightened. In 
substance they were designed both to afford opportuni- 
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ty to the red men to embrace Western culture and to 
lessen their ability to wage war. In implementation 
of the first objective, it was declared that efforts should 
be continued to Christianize the natives and even that 
such children as they might be persuaded to offer 
for the experiment be “fitted for the Colledge.” In 
implementation of the second, while settlers were en- 
joined to treat their forest neighbors with utmost fair- 
ness, they were likewise forbidden to trade or give 
them any “piece, shott or poulder, or any other armes, 
offensive or defensive,” which included any “Englishe 
dog of quality, as a mastive, greyhounde, bloodhounde, 
lande or water spaniel.” 

Second in range of legislative interest (five laws) 
was attempted agricultural control. For the purpose 
of giving better balance to an agrarian economy that 
heretofore had consisted largely of a single crop, to- 
bacco, it was ordered that each planter should grow 
a stated amount of grain, mulberry trees, flax, hemp, 
aniseed, and grapes. But it is difficult to envision how 
these statutes were expected to work, as the penalty 
for ignoring any one of them was usually nothing 
more severe than “Censure” by the Governor and his 
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Speaker John Pory wrote and sent to the mother country a report of the proceedings of the first 
session of Virginia’s General Assembly. He listed the twenty-two Burgesses who sought seats. 


Council. Tobacco itself, on the other hand, was 
clamped under tighter.regulation; and any grower who 
tried to palm off leaf that inspectors should find below 
a minimum standard was to have the questionable 
pleasure of seeing it burned. 

Likewise the Assembly concerned itself with labor 
policy, much of it dealing with indentured servants. 
At first glance this phase of legislation might seem 
repressive, reducing such servants to a status little 
better than that enjoyed by medieval serfs. But medi- 
eval serfs had not enjoyed the right of contracting their 
labor; and closer examination of this colonial code 
reveals that fundamentally it was calculated to protect 
the honest servant rather than to operate to his in- 
jury. Nor, should the servant fall foul of the law, 
was he held to be more guilty than was the planter 
who by “crafty or advantageous” means lured him into 
doing so. 

So precious was labor in the thinly-populated colony 
that “in detestation of Idleness” these deliberating 
“cavaliers” discovered a “puritan” side to their natures; 
they decreed that any man who should be found do- 
ing nothing to contribute to the common good must 
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be assigned to an employer “till he shewe apparent 
signes of amendment.” 

Nor was this the limit of “puritanism.” The legis- 
lators also made drunkenness, “evident suspicion of 

. enormous sinnes,” and profanity penal offenses, 
while they laid a heavy tax on those who wore cloth- 
ing costly to “excesse.” It is perhaps noteworthy that 
in the majority of such offenses the ministers of the 
church were directed first to intervene and to remon- 
strate privately. Should that intervention not suffice, 
the culprits were subject to open admonishment be- 
fore their respective congregations. And such publicity 
failing, excommunication, fining, and whipping might 
follow. 

This points to another facet of seventeenth-century 
lawmaking, one that our federal Congress and modern 
state legislatures would not presume to touch—the em- 
ployment of a church as an adjunct in the enforce- 
ment of criminal law. It is true, of course, that the 
present-day code of Virginia prohibits priests and min- 
isters from joining certain persons in matrimony; and 
it causes those ecclesiastical functionaries to assist ef- 
fectually in the compiling of certain vital statistics; 
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but it rigidly abstains from dictating to them in what 
fashion they may administer their own establishments. 

In 1619 the Burgesses felt no qualms in combining 
civil and religious duties. Not only did they instruct 
the ministry as agents in law enforcement, but they 
directed the men of the cloth when and where to con- 
vene in quarterly session for the determination of 
prescribed religious matters. And more, they decreed 
that every colonist “upon the Sabaoth daye shall fre- 
quente divine service and sermons both forenoon and 
afternoon,” on pain of paying a fine or suffering 
corporal chastisement. In this they acted quite con- 
stitutionally; for the established Church of England 
was in effect a department of state, and whatever were 
the hard facts of the case, the law of the homeland 
presumed that all Englishmen loyal to the Crown must 
be members of that communion. 

Other items of legislation pertained to the regula- 
tion of trade, still others to travel and communication. 
Of the latter type, one statute fixed at a steep £10 the 
fine that must be paid by a freeman who passed 
through Jamestown without reporting to the Gov- 
ernor to receive such messages as the chief magistrate 
might wish to have transmitted to more distant parts. 
Were such a law to be enacted in reference to the 
Governor at Richmond today, it is conceivable that 
some inconvenience might result. 

On August 4, “by reason of extream heat, both paste 
and likely to ensue, and by that meanes of the altera- 
tion of the healthes of diverse of the general Assem- 
bly’—one of whom already had died—, Sir George 
Yeardley, “who himselfe also was not welle,” resolved 
that the first session should end there and then. Busi- 
ness was concluded as expeditiously as possible; Speak- 
er Pory was voted thanks for his services; Councilors 
and Burgesses departed. 

Mr. Speaker also had been ailing. Yet he was left 
with the burdensome task of preparing for the infor- 
mation of the London Company an account of all 
that had transpired; and he was to prepare copies of 
the laws for the guidance of officials throughout the 
colony. “This they wholly comited to the fidelity” of 
himself, but his conscience, he added wryly, told him 
that he would not fail in the assignment, since were 
not a mountain of paperwork to be finished in due 
time, the fact “would be easily founde out by the Bur- 
gesses.” 

Perhaps to Pory posterity owes even more than did 
his contemporaries. Because of a lack of records (how- 
ever many copies may have been made originally), sev- 
eral later generations concluded that only the fact of 
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the meeting at Jamestown in 1619 could be known. 
But in 1853 a member reported to the Virginia His- 
torical Society that he had seen the Speaker’s report 
in the archives of the State Paper Office of England 
in London. He had, in truth, and that report has since 
been often published. 

In many respects the report is a unique document. 
It is the only official record of what was accomplished 
by the first, and one of the most noteworthy and im- 
portant, legislative assemblies ever convened in Ameri- 
ca. That assembly transplanted to the New World 
the ideal and practice of self-government for which 
Englishmen had died before and would die again. For 
the same ideal and practice Americans also would die. 
In both lands parliamentarianism was destined to tri- 
umph. But there was one difference in what they 
opposed: whereas Englishmen fought a royal absolut- 
ism openly avowed, Americans were to fight a royal 
absolutism that had disguised itself, ironically, in 
parliamentary forms. 7 7 7 
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v HEN John Lederer first came 


to Virginia, the Tidewater had been 
tamed. The struggling settlement at 
Jamestown had grown into a flourish- 
ing colony dotted with tobacco fields 
and wooden dwelling houses. It was 
true by 1670 that those who wanted 
to see the real wilderness had to go 
past the fall line into the Piedmont 
ard the unexplored upcountry that 
lay beyond. 

Unlike most newcomers to the col- 
ony, Lederer showed little interest in 
the Tidewater lowlands. Instead, this 
scholarly but adventurous young man 
from the busy port of Hamburg was 
attracted by the country which lay 
beyond the frontier. “A modest in- 
genious person” to whom Latin was 
almost as familiar as his native Ger- 
man, he forsook the comforts of “the 
flats” in order to explore the interior. 
He was eager, above all, to learn more 
about the chain of mountains known 
to lie to the west but not yet scaled 
by any white man. 

So it was that he made not one but 
three expeditions toward those moun- 
tains during the year 1670. His chief 
purpose was to find a way across that 
barrier and so to discover the long- 
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sought, easy route to Asia. Like so 
many of his contemporaries in both 
Europe and America, Lederer, conf- 
dently believed that the Pacific, or at 
least an arm or bay of that ocean, lay 
but a little way beyond the mountains. 
Hope that he would find a short pas- 
sage to India was the golden magnet 
that drew him on. 

But this “pretty scholar” was also 
intensely interested in the land itself 
and in everything that grew or moved 
upon it. Because he was a greenhorn, 
he sometimes misinterpreted what he 
saw and heard, and occasionally he 
swallowed incredible tales; but he was 
the first European to describe the Vir- 
ginia hinterland north of the James. 

Lederer made his first effort in the 
late winter and early spring of 1670. 
Setting forth from the head of the 
York River on March 9 and accom- 
panied by three Indian guides, he 
followed the Pamunkey westward. It 
was his first visit to Virginia’s interior. 
He took in the sights with enthusiastic 
credulity. During the first day of the 
trip one of his guides killed a rattle- 
snake “as big about as a man’s arm,” 
opened it, and found a small, whole 
squirrel inside. Before Lederer had 


He Saw the Valley 
First 


The Journeys of John Lederer, the Explorer 
Who Led the Virginians’ Pioneer Expeditions 
to the Crest of the Blue Ridge 


stopped puzzling over this “double 
wonder,” he and his men surprised 
a wildcat in the act of slaughtering 
a doe and promptly dispatched him 
too. The German examined their vic- 
tim and found him “somewhat bigger 
than our English fox, of a reddish 
gray color, and in figure every way 
agreeing with an ordinary cat; fierce, 
ravenous, and cunning.” 

Various animals were seen by Led- 
erer’s men as they pushed from the 
headwaters of the Pamunkey across 
rolling country toward the Rapidan 
and then followed the latter stream 
westward. They saw “great herds of 
red and fallow deer.” These seem to 
have been of the same breed as the 
American elk, at which Lederer got a 
better look later. Bears were heard 
“crashing mast like swine” on the 
hillsides. There were gray foxes, 
wolves, beaver, and otter. There were 
also “leopards,” but apparently Leder- 
er was referring to wildcats. Also, 
or so he said, there were “lions,” by 
which term he must have meant cou- 
gars or mountain lions. 

As they drew closer to the Blue 
Ridge itself, game became scarcer; the 
air turned “very thick and chill.” 
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SECOND JOURNEY 
3. Stag (Stegge’s) 

4. Monakin (Monacan) 

5. Mahock 

6. Nahyssan 

7. Sapon 

8. Akenatzy 
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John Lederer’s | “nse 
| Explorations, 1670 | 
His routes and some sites he AA 
A 
mentioned—with modern names. AN 
or NA 
| Ay 
1. Shickehamany (Chickahominy) 
2. “Eminent hill” from which he AN 
first saw the Blue Ridge A 
9. Oenock (Eno) River c 
10. Shackory (Schoccore) A 
11. Watary 
12. Sara aN 
13. Wisacky (Waxhaw) 
14. Ushery (Esaw, Catawba) 7 
15. Katearas (Tuscarora) r) 


16. Eruco River 
17. Fort Henry 


18. Robert Talifer’s house 
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Lederer reached the very foot of the 
mountains on March 17. Early the 
next morning he left his horse with 
one of his redskin guides and started 
up the slope afoot with the other two 
Indians. They climbed all day and 
reached the crest late that evening, 
presumably somewhere in the vicinity 
of Hawksbill Mountain and approx- 
imately halfway between Swift Run 
and Thornton gaps. 

From the crest Lederer looked about 
him. When he turned to the west, 
his sight was “suddenly bounded” by 
mountains even taller than the one 
upon which he stood. It must have 
been a discouraging sight to one who 
had not expected to find additional 
ranges beyond the ridge he had scaled. 
Lederer spent several days looking for 
“some passage through the moun- 
tains,” but bitter cold and deep snow 
turned him back before he accom- 
plished his purpose. 

He returned to Jamestown and se- 
cured the support of Governor Wil- 
liam Berkeley, himself an ardent 
would-be explorer, for a second at- 
tempt. This time Lederer was joined 
by Major William Harris, “twenty 
Christian horse, and five Indians.” 
This group left the falls of the James 
River on May 20, followed the course 
of that stream for about twenty miles, 
and then struck due west. It was not 
a happy decision. They found the ter- 
rain over which they traveled exceed- 
ingly dificult. When they reached the 
James again, this time somewhat east 
of the site of Lynchburg, Major Har- 
ris and his “twenty Christian horse” 
decided that they could go no farther. 
Everyone except Lederer and a single 
Indian guide returned to Jamestown 
or otherwise disappeared. The German 
and his companion continued their 
explorations alone. 

Six weeks later Lederer turned up 
at Fort Henry (now Petersburg) on 
the Appomattox with a tale of wonder- 
ful bui seemingly improbable adven- 
tures. He had gone southwestward 
from the James, so he reported, keep- 
ing the mountains on his right. Then 
he had crossed the Staunton and the 
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Dan Rivers and had ridden deep into 
the wilderness of the Carolina Pied- 
mont. He may have gone as far south 
as the Catawba River and may have 
reached a point near the site of mod- 
ern Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
During that journey he had visited 
many tribes of strange Indians. In one 
village he discovered “great store of 
pearl”; in another he found the 
squaws bedecking themselves with the 
feathers of “peacocks.” He learned of 
another tribe whose men fought with 


Lederer saw wild squirrels. 


silver-headed hatchets and whose 
women went into battle with their 
men to “shoot arrows over their hus- 
bands shoulders” at the enemy. Led- 
erer also reported seeing a lake whose 
waters were brackish in taste and 
which was, he judged, “ten leagues 
broad.” 

From this unidentifiable lake he 
and his guide turned northeastward 
again. The pair crossed “a barren 
sandy desert” on their way back to 
Virginia and almost died of thirst be- 
fore they found water. By the time 
they reached Fort Henry the German 
was more convinced than ever that 
the Pacific Ocean “does stretch an 
arm or bay from California into the 
continent” and that he had been very 
near to that long-sought but elusive 
estuary. 

Lederer’s account of his second 
journey: fostered numerous misconcep- 
tions about the geography of the Caro- 
lina hinterland. The lake and the des- 
ert that he reported appeared on many 
late seventeenth-century maps of the 
region. Yet, despite these contribu- 
tions to mythology (some of which 


may have resulted from faulty trans- 
lation by Lederer’s friend and patron, 
Sir William Talbot), the German’s 
trek into Carolina was not without 
value. His route was followed by the 
fur traders who were sent out later 
in the same decade by Abraham Wood 
and by the first William Byrd. And 
his wanderings did show that the 
southern flank of the Appalachians, 
so long a barrier to the inland west, 
could be turned. 

Not content with the accomplish- 
ments of his two journeys, Lederer 
was still ambitious to find a transmon- 
tane pass to the Pacific. The German 
made his third and last attempt late 
in the summer of 1670. Accompany- 
ing him this time were Colonel John 
Catlett, who owned a great tract of 
land near present-day Fredericksburg, 
“nine English horse, and five Indians.” 
They left Robert Talifer’s plantation 
near Port Royal on the Rappahan- 
nock on August 20 and reached the 
forks of the river two days later. There 
they turned up the northern or main 
branch and followed it inland as far 
as they could. 

Along the upper Rappahannock 
they came upon “vast herds” of elk 
feeding upon the “luxurious herbage” 
of the country. Lederer compared 
these animals with the red deer of 
Europe and found the two quite sim- 
ilar. He did observe, however, that 
the Virginia variety was “far greater” 
than the other in its dimensions. In- 
deed, these animals, according to the 
traveler, were “larger than oxen.” 

The watchful explorers left the 
Rappahannock as they approached its 
headwaters and struck out overland 
toward the mountains. So, for a sec- 
ond time, Lederer came within the 
shadow of the great Blue Ridge and 
began his ascent. Since there was “no 
horseway up,” the German and his 
companions made the climb on foot. 
Cold and fatigue slowed them down, 
but they reached the crest, probably 
near Manassas Gap, on August 26. 

As Lederer had been once before, 
the explorers were awed but discour- 
aged when they looked westward and 
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saw the wall of the Alleghenies ahead 
of them, “bearing north and by west.” 
There was “no encouragement from 
that prospect to proceed to a further 
discovery,” so they contented them- 
selves with drinking the King’s health 
in brandy and naming the peak upon 
which they stood for their royal mas- 
ter. After promising each other that 
they would make another effort later 
on, they went back to the Tidewater 
the same way they had come. 

Lederer did not know it at the time, 
but this was his last effort to learn 
what lay beyond the mountains. No 
colonist crossed the Blue Ridge into 
the Shenandoah Valley, so far as we 
know, until. Governor Alexander 
Spotswood and his “Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe” did it more than 
a generation later. 

The young explorer soon left the 
Old Dominion, because he felt that 
some Virginians had tried to discredit 
his discoveries. Most of them seemed 
indifferent to his dream, and a few 
showed themselves personally antag- 
onistic to him. He found his way to 


Maryland and there found a sym- 
pathizer. He met Sir William Talbot, 
Secretary of that colony and nephew 
of its proprietor, Lord Baltimore. Tal- 
bot was impressed by the young ex- 
plorer and resolved to “give him the 
occasion of vindicating himself.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Marylander translated 
Lederer’s account from Latin into 
English. Talbot had this work printed 
in London in 1672 and dedicated it 


Foxes, otter, bears, and 
deer in impressive numbers 
ranged at will through the 
areas explored by Lederer. 


to Anthony Ashley Cooper, member 
of the Privy Council and “one of the 
Lords Proprietors of Carolina.” In his 
introduction the translator pointed out 
that the Appalachian Mountains, al- 
though they did “deny Virginia pas- 
sage into the West Continent,” also 
had been shown by Lederer to “stoop 
to your lordships dominions, and lay 
open a prospect into unlimited em- 
pires” from Carolina. Thus the young 
German’s endeavors, each of which 
was launched from the Old Dominion, 
were used to advance the fortunes 
of a rival colony. 

Lederer himself went from Mary- 
land to Connecticut, where he met 
Governor John Winthrop, Jr. By 1675 
the explorer was at Barbados, appar- 
ently en route to his home in Ham- 
burg. From Barbados he vanished into 
the obscurity from which he had so 
briefly emerged. Once more the Pied- 
mont wilderness was populated only 
by a few wandering Indians and by 
uncounted bears, wolves, foxes, bea- 
vers, otters, wildcats, and elk “larger 
than oxen.” 7 7 7 
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A parson’s flair for raising funds from extraordinary sources enabled 


the third generation of English Virginians to bring to reality the 


colony’s old dream of an institution of higher learning. 


TT. ESTABLISHMENT Of a college in the colony of 
Virginia was to be expected in the fullness of time. 
Certain it was that Englishmen, who had cherished 
Oxford and Cambridge for nearly half a millenium 
before 1607, could not be satisfied forever in the New 
World without similar institutions to serve them. But 
raising the necessary funds to finance an institution 
of higher learning was a problem indeed to seven- 
teenth-century Virginians. Most of them were rela- 
tively poor men who had come to a new land to seek 
their fortunes. The first two generations of them were 
unable to found a college. The third succeeded, largely 
because of the vision, energy, and persistence of a 
Scottish parson named James Blair, “founder” of the 
College of William and Mary. 

The first effort to organize a college in Virginia was 
promoted by Sir Edwin Sandys, a leading member of 
the London Company of Virginia and himself a 
graduate of Oxford University. The company was 
persuaded in 1618 to set aside more than 10,000 
acres of land, the most readily available form of 
weath in the colony, in and near the proposed “city” 
of Henrico (now Farrar’s Island in the James River), 
for the purposes of establishing and endowing a uni- 
versity to serve the youth of its infant plantation. 
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Considerable impetus to this move had been given, 
it is claimed, by the visit to London in 1616 of the 
Princess Pocahontas, “the first fruit of Virginia,” so 
called because she was said to have been the first of 
her race to have accepted Christianity. About a year 
later King James, who had received her with cordiality, 
authorized the bishops of the Church of England to 
take two annual collections and to turn the money 
over to the London Company to be used for schools 
and churches and for educating the children of pagan 
Indians. 

Some of this money was used to send settlers to the 
proposed college’s lands, in order that the vast tract 
of wilderness might be made productive. Under the 
supervision of George Thorpe, two groups of fifty 
tenants each were colonized on the property as share- 
croppers. Among other activities, they set out 10,000 
vines; and the brick makers among them went to 
work to produce building materials for the college. 
Unexpectedly, the Indian massacre of 1622 put a 
tragic end to this first effort. 

The second effort to establish an institution of higher 
learning in the colony was made immediately after 
the restoration of the monarchy in 1660. The General 
Assembly expressed the colony’s need and desire for 
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a college by enacting in 1660 and 1661 three statutes 
that outlined plans for such an institution. The ad- 
vancement of learning, the promotion of piety, and 
the provision of “an able and successive ministry in 
this country” were stated aims of the legislation. 
Instead of grants of land, which could be made 
productive only through all-too-scarce labor, the As- 
semblymen relied this time on subscriptions. “Out 
of their charity and devotion” the Governor, Coun- 
cilors, and Burgesses subscribed “severall considerable 
sumes of money and quantityes of tobacco.” Commis- 
sioners of the county courts were asked to do likewise 
and to canvass for additional subscriptions. Since the 
colony could not finance the venture singlehandedly, 
permission to solicit funds in England was requested 
in a formal petition addressed to Charles II. Believing 
that success was practically assured, the Assembly gave 
orders that a site be purchased and buildings erected. 
But at this point the second effort gave way to relaxa- 
tion, not because of marauding Indians, but because 
economic and political forces seemed to be at odds with 
its advancement. The King did not seem sympathetic. 
The colonists could not spare enough wealth to give 
as generously as was necessary; the market for their 
tobacco was glutted, and the prices it brought were 
ruinously low. In general, all the conditions that pro- 
duced Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676 doubtless inhibited 


. the establishment of the college. Realization of the 


colonists’ hopes of 1660 was delayed for more than 
thirty years. 

In 1685, after affairs had become somewhat settled, 
James Blair, a potential leader in the field of education, 
arrived in Virginia. A native of Scotland, he had stud- 
ied at Marischal College (now part of the University 
of Aberdeen) and held a Master of Arts degree from 
the University of Edinburgh; he had also been ordained 
a minister of the Church of England; and he had served 
in a secular capacity in the office of the Master of the 
Rolls in London. While he was working in the English 
capital, he had become friendly with Dr. Henry Comp- 
ton, Bishop of London, who had persuaded him to 
migrate as a missionary to Virginia. Assigned to the 
parish of Varina in Henrico County, which included 
the site of the first proposed college, he seems to have 
been inspired by the old dream that had once centered 
upon that locality. 

Parson Blair may have had a part in arranging the 
unusually joyful ceremonies observed in his parish in 
the spring of 1869 to celebrate the accession of William 
and Mary as sovereigns. The whole colony heaved a 
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sigh of relief at the change. The new rulers were hailed 
by the Assemblymen as “blessed Instruments” who had 
magnanimously risked their royal persons to rescue 
them, their religion, their laws, and their liberties 
“from the Dangers and feares wee were ready to Sinke 
under.” Old hopes were revived. 

On the high tide of rejoicing over this “Glorious 
Revolution” the third effort to establish a college was 
launched. Historian Robert Beverley, a contemporary, 
reported that the first new plan for a college was 
presented to the Council in 1689; but, Beverley added, 
no further action could be taken immediately because 
the House of Burgesses was not in session. In February, 
1690, it is said, some gentlemen, including Colonel 
John Page, met at Jamestown to push the project 
forward. Blair was doubtless informed of the proceed- 
ings, if he was not actually present. When he talked 
on the subject of education, it is said that he “infused 
fire into the cold hearts” of the people and their 
representatives. 

By his recent appointment to serve as Commissary 


A rough drawing is the only known picture of 
the college’s original building, which burned 
in 1705 and was fully replaced by 1716. 
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Robert Boyle, chemist, intended that his estate 
should serve some charitable cause. Virginia’s 
alert Commissary offered a cause. 


or personal representative of the Bishop of London, 
Blair had become the resident executive of the estab- 
lished church in the colony. (Virginia was not a 
separate diocese and therefore had no bishop of her 
own.) In his new capacity the strong-minded Com- 
missary began to call conventions of clergymen to 
consider problems that affected the spiritual life of 
the colony. A need for the education of young men 
for the ministry was among the foremost of these 
problems. 

At the first general meeting of all the clergymen in 
Virginia, which was held in July, 1690, James Blair 
presented several proposals for founding and financing 
a college. These called for a charter from the King and 
Queen, land grants, and the appropriation of quitrents 
and other kinds of revenue. Blair found that his col- 
leagues favored the project wholeheartedly; they rec- 
ommended that it should be considered by the General 
Assembly. 

The arrival of Lieutenant Governor Francis Nichol- 
son, who was interested in education, gave promise 
that the “good Design” for a college would be sup- 
ported by the colonial government. At the behest of 
“some pious Men,” the proposition was brought before 
the Council in July, 1690, less than two months after 
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Nicholson had taken office. He immediately issued a 
proclamation that required the judges of all county 
courts to submit the names of individuals who might 
contribute to the cause. The Governor himself per- 
sonally pledged to give the handsome sum of £2,500 
within eighteen months. 

The General Assembly selected a committee of its 
members to draft a petition to the King and Queen 
for a charter for the intended college. Invited to assist 
this committee in phrasing the memorial was James 
Blair, “a worthy Minister of this Countrey” and “a 
person well acquainted with the Methods & proceed- 
ings of Such a desygne.” On May 20, 1691, the com- 
mittee’s product was read to the House of Burgesses. 
Encouraged by the “Princely Zeall” of the new rulers 
“for promotiong Religion & vertue,” the Virginians 
ventured to explain that their young people were 
deprived of the benefit of “a liberal & vertuous Edu- 
cation” and that many of their parishes lacked the 
“instruction & comfort” that “a pious and learned 
ministry” could afford. The best remedy for these 
evils and the most suitable expression of the colonists’ 
“hearty concurrence” with their sovereigns in their 
support of “the Protestant Religion” and “the Church 
of England” would be a charter to erect and endow 
a free school and college. In order to convey to future 
generations the memory of two names “so deare & 
auspicious to us,” the colonists asked that the new in- 
stitution of higher learning should be named the 
College of William and Mary. 

The agent selected to present the memorial to the 
King and Queen was the Reverend James Blair. The 
General Assembly provided him with £200 for travel 
and other expenses and placed an equal sum, in addi- 
tion, at his disposal if he should need it. Busy days 
and nights followed his arrival in the English capital 
on September 1, 1691. He soon used up “three quires” 
of stationery writing letters to enlist the support of 
prominent churchmen for the proposed colonial “Nurs- 
ery of Religion.” He interviewed others to obtain sug- 
gestions as to ways and means of presenting the petition 
concerning the college and of creating maximum 
enthusiasm for the intended institution. 

Commissary Blair found that King William was 
preoccupied with waging war against France. For a 
while after Blair's arrival the English monarch seemed 
to be obliged to turn a deaf ear to any other business. 
But the energetic parson did not waste his time. He 
approached the London merchants who traded in 
Virginia and persuaded some of them to make gifts to 
the endowment of the proposed college. Moreover, as 
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James Blair (1655-1743) 


The College of William and Mary preserves this portrait by an Eaglish artist 
of the zealous Anglican churchman who for many years was indeed influential 
in the mother country, the colony, and the college. 
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he wrote back to Virginia, “there happened two acci- 
dents . . . by which I believe I shall get £500 to our 
college, of which I should not have had one farthing 
if I had been out of the way.” 

The Honorable Robert Boyle, whose reputation as 
a scientist is commemorated in the law of chemistry 
that bears his name, had left a large sum of money to 
be used for “pious and charitable uses.” Since the 
bequest had been made in general terms, it was left 
to his executor to decide how the money was to be 
expended. Through the Bishop of Salisbury, Blair 
obtained an audience with Boyle’s executor 
and persuaded him to contribute most 
of the estate to the establishment of a 
school at the college for Indian boys. 
The gift consisted of nearly all the 
income earned by capital invest- 
ments aggregating about £5,400. 
Blair’s boast that he would obtain 
£500 turned out to be a conservative 
guess indeed: the Boyle bequest ap- 
parently yielded to the college an 
income of much more than £100 an- 
nually until the American Revolution. 

The other one of the “two accidents” 
was even more coincidental. Three confessed 


on November 12, 1691. Escorted and introduced by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and by Lord Howard 
of Effingham, the latter of whom had recently been 
Virginia’s Governor, Blair approached the royal pair, 
who were enthroned in the Council chamber. “I 
kneeled down,” Blair reported in a summary of the 
interview, “& said these words, ‘Please your majesty 
here is an humble supplication from the Government 
of Virginia for your majesty’s charter to erect a free 
school & college for the education of their youth,’ & 
so I delivered it into their hand. He answered, 
‘Sir, I am glad that that colony is upon so 
good a design & I will promote it to the 
best of my power.’” 

The King was sincerely interested. 
His principal secretary soon gave 
Blair an interview and recommended 
a course of procedure for him to fol- 
low. A long-awaited, climactic mile- 
stone had been passed without mis- 
fortune, but Blair's persistence was 
destined to endure further tests. 
Nine months elapsed before finan- 
cial help was provided by the monarchs. 
In a meeting of the Privy Council over 
which Queen Mary presided on September 
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where they had hoped to settle and had 
surrendered themselves—but at a time a little after a 
general amnesty offered to pirates had expired. The 
intercessions of their friends in England had not yet 
enabled them to obtain freedom from prosecution and 
to repossess their ill-gotten gains. Upon learning of 
their predicament, Blair sought them out and offered 
to use his influence in their behalf if they would con- 
tribute to the college. The parson certified that they 
had donated the sum of £300 to it, and through his 
influence they were finally pardoned and allowed to 
keep whatever remained of their booty. 

Meanwhile, the King and Queen were interviewed 
in Blair's behalf by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Worcester, respectively. The Queen, 
characterized as “a very great encourager of all works 
of charity,” was true to her reputation. She seemed to 
like “extraordinarily” the dream of founding the col- 
lege and promised to recommend the idea to the King. 
The Archbishop told Blair that he had never seen 
King William “take anything better than he did the 
very first proposal of our college.” 

The formal presentation of the petition took place 
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treasury was made to the college. In addition, 
there was a grant of a penny on every exported pound 
of tobacco, whether it had been grown in Virginia or 
in Maryland, that was not shipped to England, Scot- 
land, or Wales—destinations to which, of course, a 
majority of the colonial crops were waybilled under 
the restrictive, mercantilist Navigation Acts. Moreover, 
the college was assigned control of the important 
colonial office of Surveyor and became entitled to 
enjoy “all its Issues, Fees, Profits,” and other ad- 
vantages. Finally, the institution received 20,000 
acres of vacant land, half in Pamunkey Neck of 
King William County, the other half in Isle of Wight 
and Sussex Counties, south of Blackwater Swamp. 
This gift was to be “for ever,” on condition that there 
should be paid an annual quitrent in the form of verses 
to be written in Latin. 

The drafting of the college’s charter was delayed 
several months longer. Some difficulty was caused, it 
is said, by officials who regarded the colonies only as 
sources of raw materials for the mother country. Ac- 
cording to a story that apparently originated with 
Benjamin Franklin, Blair, who was eager to wind up 
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his business, reminded such a one that the college 
would train young Virginians for the ministry and 
that the colonists, as well as the people of England, 
had souls to be saved. “Souls!” exclaimed the official. 
“Damn your souls; make tobacco.” Despite any such 
unfortunate attitude, the will of the sovereigns was 
carried out. Their grants were embodied in the charter 
of the college, and the document was in acceptable 
form by February 8, 1693. 

Upon his triumphal return to Virginia after a long 
absence, Blair was welcomed with honors ap- 
propriate to his success. To the Governor 
and Councilors, who must have listened 
with avid interest, he gave a report on 
September 1, 1693. The following 
month Blair appeared before the 
whole General Assembly to make 
his formal report, and that body 
subsequently voted him a gift of 
£250 as a reward for his services. 

In the formal manner of the times, 
grateful Virginians also remembered 
to address their “hearty thanks” to the 
King and Queen for “such signall Testi- 
mony of your Majesties pious & Christian 
care of your Subjects in this part of the 
world.” The Assemblymen went even further 


port “as our poor circumstances will afford.” 
Nothing, they said, was more desirable than that their 
children should be educated in the duties of “piety 
towards God and Loyalty to your Sacred Majesties.” 

Their first act to augment the college’s income was 
to levy a tax on hides, skins, and furs. Reserved for 
the college was the tax income from the exportation 
of deer, beaver, otter, wildcat, mink, fox, raccoon, 
muskrat, and elk skins. Thus Virginia’s wildlife was 
made to contribute to the education of her sons. 

Eighteen Virginians nominated by the General As- 
sembly had been named in the charter to constitute a 
Board of Trustees. They were to serve until the col- 
lege “shall be actually erected, founded, and estab- 
lished.” These eighteen included Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Francis Nicholson and James Blair. A large 
majority of the others were of such eminence that 
they had already served in the Council or the House 
of Burgesses. Blair, who had been recommended by 
the General Assembly for the office, was appointed 
in the charter to be the “first President of the said 
College during his natural Life.” 


The site chosen for the institution was at Middle 
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Plantation, which was soon to be renamed Williams- 
burg. Construction of the first building was begun in 
1695. As early as that year the college received the 
first seven items in a library of more than 200 volumes 
donated to it by Lieutenant Governor Nicholson. 
Classes were held before 1700. But in 1705 a disastrous 
fire—the first of many that were destined to plague it 
—destroyed its chief building. For several years after- 
ward President Blair declined, unselfishly, to accept 
the salary of that office; he requested that the money 
should be used instead for the rebuilding of the 
college. Queen Anne, not to be outdone in 
good works by her deceased sister, Queen 
Mary, gave £1,000 from the Virginia 
quitrents for the same purpose. What 
fire had consumed it required years to 
replace. We are not certain that the 
new building was ready for full use 
until 1716. At least, however, it was 
an improvement upon its predecessor. 
Some Virginians expressed their 
interest in the long-hoped-for institu- 
tion by remembering it in their wills. 
It became a contingent beneficiary of 
John Mann of Gloucester County in 1695 
and of Lewis Burwell of the same county 
in 1710. (The latter also directed his three 
sons to educate his four-year-old godson, dur- 
ing that youth’s tenth to twenty-first years, at 
the “Royall College” for a career as minister, lawyer, or 
physician. The brothers were admonished to make 
certain that the lad’s apparel, “dyett,” and lodging 
were “decent,” as befitted the son of a gentleman.) 
Henry Hartwell, a Trustee, left a conditional gift of 
£50. Mrs. Philarity Giles bequeathed in 1717 a rever- 
sionary interest in some lands on the Blackwater River. 
And Colonel Edward Hill of “Shirley” in Charles 
City County left in 1720 the sum of £150 for books. 
The General Assembly continued to “encourage” 
the college. It voted in 1718 that the income from 
£1,000 should be used to educate “ingenious scholars, 
natives of this colony.” Part of this capital was in- 
vested in a tract of more than 2,000 acres of land on 
the Nottoway River; another part was used to pur- 
chase seventeen Negro slaves, so that their labor could 
be offered for hire to produce an income for the 
institution; and the balance was loaned for interest. 
Moreover, in 1726 the Assembly appropriated to the 
college from the penny-per-gallon tax on liquors £200 
annually for twenty-one years. In 1734, for the re- 
mainder of those years, the whole amount of the tax 
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was diverted to the institution, partly in order that 
its library could be improved. 

The charter of 1693 made no provision under which 
the Board of Trustees could outlive its original eighteen 
members. Only two of them were still alive at the end 
of thirty-six years. Those two were Stephen Fouace 
and James Blair. They faced realistically the certainty 
that the Board would cease to exist when they did. So 
at last, in 1729, they fulfilled the Trustees’ final func- 
tion by transferring the ownership of the college’s 
property to its president and faculty. In a manner of 
speaking, Trustee Blair gave the property to President 
Blair. 

The interlocking directorate worked also another 
way. The original eighteen Trustees, who could not 
maintain that number against the attritions caused by 
the passing years, served also as the institution’s initial 
Board of Visitors. As such, they chose professors and 
decided upon regulations for the government of the 
institution. Fortunately for the continuity of this 
policy-making body, the Board of Visitors was a self- 
perpetuating body; its surviving members could elect 
a successor to each former member who resigned or 
died, and its membership was usually maintained at 
full strength. When Trustees Blair and Fouace decided 
to terminate the services of the Board of Trustees, 
Rector Blair of the Board of Visitors was given freer 
opportunity to supervise President Blair in his man- 


Shown here in facsimile is the first entry in 

the earliest extant faculty minute book. The 

meeting recorded was held one day after Visi- 
tors replaced Trustees in control. 


of 


agement of the institution’s property and affairs. 

Where one man was so omnipresent, it may be 
unnecessary to seek any hint why the Board of 
Trustees did not decide earlier that the college had 
been “actually erected, founded, and established” and 
why it had not, therefore, given up its corporate ghost 
within the first decade or two. But one key to ex- 
planation of the protracted continuance of the Trustees 
may be revealed in The Present State of Virginia, 
and the College, a report by Henry Hartwell, James 
Blair, and Edward Chilton that was first published in 
London in 1727, Nicholson had left the governorship 
in 1705 after nine years of service within a span of 
fifteen; Alexander Spotswood had assumed the office 
in 1710 for twelve years; and Blair, contentious by 
nature, had clashed in turn with both Nicholson and 
Spotswood. The three authors devoted several pages 
to acid condemnations. Many Virginians, they charged, 
had failed actually to pay to the college the sums they 
had subscribed to it initially; the two Lieutenant 
Governors had not lent it continuous support; the 
sources of governmental income earmarked for it had 
not brought it as much revenue as had been expected 
in the colony and in the mother country; patents 
granted to others had even prevented the institution 
from obtaining actual possession of its lands. The 
tirade ended with a warning that the college “is in 
Danger of being ruin’d by the Backwardness of the 
Government.” 

Obviously, although the college had always had 
some helpful friends, it had also struggled against 
apathy and even animosity. Even so, those who had 
wanted Virginia's youth to be “piously educated in 
good Letters and Manners . . . to the Glory of Al- 
mighty God” had not labored in vain. For they had 
invested in the second institution of higher learning 
to be established in English North America, and the 
dividends earned by their investment in education 
and the public welfare cannot yet be counted fully. 

Much is known about the history of the College 
of William and Mary after 1729. In the years before 
the Revolution it attracted and served comparatively 
large numbers of Virginians, among them Thomas Jef- 
ferson. During 1780-1800 its campus swarmed with 
future chief executives, legislators, and judges. It 
shared Virginia’s good times and bad through the 
1870's, suffered almost total collapse, and began 
an uphill climb to gain its restored vigor of today. 

Why cannot the dividends earned by the capital 
of the founders be counted in full? The reason is 
simple: they are still being earned. + + + 
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Coat of arms of the Jaquelin family. 


Coat of arms of the Ambler family. 


Jaquelin and Ambler 


Where once resided men of great wealth and status 


crumbling ruins now serve as a tombstone to mark 


E twelve-room, colonial Jaque- 
lin-Ambler House sfood, in all its im- 
posing splendor, approximately two 
hundred yards east of the old James- 
town church tower and a hundred 
from the river. Its brick walls were 
as solid as those of a fortress. So they 
had to be in order to thwart the heavy- 
handed mischief of time, let alone to 
outlast three interior-gutting fires. Af- 
ter the third conflagration they were 
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their vanished yesterdays. 


left to stand, unrestored. Hence, 
whereas most structures of great age 
are in a condition ranging anywhere 
from good repair to ruin, these have 
at length attained the distinction of 
being practically the ruins of ruins. 
The hyphenated Jaquelin-Ambler 
name invites explanation. The ex- 
planation takes us back to 1697— 
just a year or two before Jamestown 
was abandoned as the capital—, when 


there died William Sherwood. In 
keeping with his request, his remains 
were buried in the churchyard, and 
his grave was marked by a stone which 
proclaimed that here reposed a “great 
sinner waiting for a joyful resurrec- 
tion.” 

Now it occurred, seven years after 
his passing, that his widow gave her 
hand to Edward Jaquelin, formerly 
of Kent County, England, and of 
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This photograph shows how the Jaquelin-Ambler House looked shortly before it burned in 1895. 


Huguenot antecedents. She did not 
long survive her second marriage, 
however; and in 1707 Edward took 
to wive Martha Cary of Warwick 
County, by whom he had five chil- 
dren, two boys and three girls. It was 
for this growing family that in 1710 
he built the house on Jamestown Is- 
land. 

Thus Jaquelin. Now Ambler. 

Five feet eleven inches in height 
and inclined toward corpulence, Rich- 
ard Ambler arrived in Virginia from 
York, England, in 1716. He was a 
companionable man, witty, and noted 
for his honesty. He was, moreover, 


gifted with a shrewd business sense. 


As a Yorktown merchant, he pros 


pered, moved easily in the best circles, 
and in 1729 married Elizabeth, the 
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eldest daughter of Edward and Mar- 
tha Cary Jaquelin. Then in time he 
came into possession of the big house. 

Hence Jaquelin-Ambler. 

Later Richard became customs col- 
lector of the York River district; and 
through the years he reached out with 
capable hands to acquire lands in 
five counties, York, James City, War- 
wick, Hanover, and Louisa. “Judging 
by the number of slaves on his several 
estates,” one historian has noted, “his 
farming activities must have been ex- 
tensive.” At least, when Richard died, 
in 1766, he left a will that mentioned 
a total of 186 bondsmen. 

Title to the big house passed to his 
son Edward, who, in 1754, had mar- 
ried Mary Cary of “Ceeleys” in Eliz- 
abeth City County. Legend persists in 


having it that Edward won his lady’s 
hand in competition with a youthful 
militia officer named George Wash- 
ington. It is a poor legend that con- 
tains no embellishments. This one 
riots with them. Before Major Wash- 
ington presumed to ask Miss Cary for 
her favor, so it goes, he approached 
her father. But “old Mr. Cary,” frown- 
ing at the relative modesty of the 
would-be suitor’s expectations, said, 
“If that is your business here, sir, I 
wish you to leave the house, for my 
daughter has been accustomed to ride 
in her own coach.” 

The years glide past. It is 1768. 
Edward Ambler dies. Clouds mottle 
the darkening skies with their fretful 
scudding. Then follows the deluge of 
the Revolution. Bethinking her that 
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Jamestown Island is too vulnerable to 
enemy incursions, the widow Ambler 
causes her more valuable household 
articles, which include a number of 
family portraits, to be loaded and 
hauled off to the comparative safety 
of Hanover County. There she dwells 
at “The Cottage.” Now the year is 
1781. Yorktown. She visits Williams- 
burg, and the Father of His Coun- 
try, “crowned with never-fading lau- 
rels,” rides through at the head of 
his victorious troops. He espies her 
in the midst of cheering throngs, un- 
sheaths his sword, and flourishes it 
toward her in a military salute. Mary 
Cary Ambler swoons. 

To reverse a hoar-frosted, old cliché, 
the legend is stranger than truth. That 
makes it fiction. The young Wash- 
ington did evince interest in a Cary, 
but she was Mary’s elder sister, who 
married his good friend George Wil- 
liam Fairfax. That Mr. Cary frowned 
and bade the Major begone was chron- 
icled by no witness of such a scene. 


About three years after the 
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And it would have been difficult for 
Mary to swoon in Williamsburg at 
the time stated. It would, in sooth, 
have been unbiological of her, because 
by then she was already resting in her 
grave. 

Another allegation to which we 
have fallen heirs—namely, that she 
whom Washington eventually did 
marry “resembled Miss Cary as much 
as one twin-sister ever did another” 
—is also challengeable. Yet it stands 
on much firmer ground. A niece of 
the deceased woman visited “Mount 
Vernon” just a month before the for- 
mer President’s death, and she found 
Lady Washington to be “venerable, 
kind, and plain, very much resem- 
bling our Aunt Ambler.” 

Aunt Ambler had been correct in 
her surmise that Jamestown Island 
would be exposed to enemy depreda- 
tion. The redcoats burned her house 
there. After the war her son John re- 
stored it. Then perhaps he regretted 
having done so. His first two wives 


were so enamored of the placid beauty 
of its setting—fatal attachment, literal- 
ly—that each, in turn, lingered there 
into the weeks of the “sickly season” 
and paid the penalty. In 1831 he sold 
the place to a Richmonder who, ac- 
quiring other acres, became the first 
private proprietor of the whole island. 

Again, in 1862, the old Jaquelin- 
Ambler House was set flaming, this 
time by bluecoats. Again it was re- 
stored. But a third conflagration, oc- 
curring in 1895, spelled the end of 
the structure as a residence, actual or 
potential. The then owner, Edward 
E. Barney, is said to have developed 
a perhaps-understandable “superstitu- 
tion” that a third restoration would 
merely invite a fourth destruction. 
And so the walls raised by Edward 
Jaquelin in 1710 were left to stand in 
bleak isolation, a collective tombstone 
to mark vanished yesterdays. 

So much is not to imply that Bar- 
ney was a man without an interest 
in, and a respect for, the past. On 


fire of 1895 these excursionists assembled and posed at the ruins. 
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At historic Jamestown stand the ruins of the 
thrice-burned Jaquelin-Ambler House. Remnants 
of its brick walls—enough to suggest the days 
of its former splendor—rise starkly above the 
flat terrain. Less than two hundred yards to 
the westward the federal government constructed 
the granite shaft of the tercentennial monument. 
Each of these photographs was taken this year. 


the contrary. When it was learned 
that the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities (chartered 
in February, 1889) aspired to make 
the site of the ancient Jamestown 
church tower and graveyard its spe- 
cial care, he and his wife on May 
3, 1893, conveyed to it twenty-two 
and a half acres of land which in- 
cluded that site. 

Here, then, is a curious skein of 
human history. As William Sherwood, 
a self-confessed “sinner,” left his wid- 
ow sufficiently well circumstanced 
that her surviving second husband 
was able to erect a mansion wherein 
to raise a family by a later wife, so 
did the last possessor of the big house 
allow it to endure in ruins, yet take 
steps to see that Master Sherwood’s 
final resting place should be preserved. 
Does the sleeper find irony in this? 
It is doubtful. More probably, we can 
imagine, he is dreaming of “a joyful 
resurrection.” 7 
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A Castle in Surry 


ay 


This “antique mansion,” built three hundred years ago, 


is best known by the name of a man 


who probably never saw it. 


Ss... ALLEN, first of his 


name in Surry County, built soon 
after the middle of the seventeenth 
century the house now known as 
“Bacon’s Castle.” It had neither tur- 
rets nor battlements, and Nathaniel 
Bacon doubtless never set foot within 
its stout brick walls. It came to be 
called by its present name only be- 
cause it was once fortified by follow- 
ers of that premature rebel against 
British authority. 

Two stories high, this ancient resi- 
dence now seems somewhat less than 
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amazingly spacious, particularly when 
it is compared with some of the man- 
sions that were erected in Tidewater 
Virginia during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But Allen’s “brick house” was 
erected at a time when most dwell- 
ings in the colony were simple frame 
cottages, and it was unusually large 
in its day. 

It was also unique in an archi- 
tectural sense, for it reflected a style 
that, though not uncommon in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, was rare- 
ly found in America. Built in the 
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shape of a Greek cross, the house had 
a porch-tower two stories high at the 
front and a stair-tower of correspond- 
ing dimensions at the rear. On the 
east and west sides were curvilinear 
gables of striking but symmetrical de- 
sign, and at each gable was a triple- 
stack chimney, joined at the caps. 
These features, which have been clas- 
sified as “Jacobean” by some authori- 
ties and as “Tudor Gothic” by others, 
have survived almost intact to give 
the place its principal claim to archi- 
tectural fame. 

Within, exposed oaken timbers sup- 
ported the low ceilings. In one up- 
stairs room these beams crossed each 
other to form a unique pattern of 
panels. In another chamber an upright 


oaken pillar supported two of these 
girders at the place they intersected. 
This house was occupied by its 
builder until his death about 1670, 
after which it passed into the posses- 
sion of his son and heir. The second 
Arthur Allen was living there when 
the upheaval known as Bacon’s Re- 
bellion flared across the colony. The 
younger Allen was a justice of the 
peace and one of the wealthier men 
in the county. Not unnaturally, he 
threw his support to Sir William 
Berkeley, the fierce old Governor who 
had helped to provoke the civil war. 
In September, 1676, Allen left his 
home in Surry to join the government 
forces, and he was in Jamestown when 
it was besieged that month by Bacon’s 


The photographs on these 

two pages show how the 

“castle” looked a generation 
ago. 


followers. Presumably he joined the 
other loyalists in their flight to the 
Eastern Shore after the town fell to 
its attackers. 

Meanwhile, the upheaval had 
spread into Surry County. On Sep- 
tember 18, the day before the fall 
of Jamestown, “Major” William Rook- 
ings led seventy other rebels against 
the brick house. Meeting no resist- 
ance, he took immediate possession 
of it for the cause. 

A private grudge against Allen may 
have motivated Rookings’s choice of 
targets, but it is more likely that he 
and his fellows needed a place they 
could fortify. If so, Allen’s large and 
stoutly-constructed dwelling was ad- 
mirably suited to their purpose. What- 
ever his reasons, the “Major” placed 
a guard there, and his men maintained 
possession of Allen’s brick house for 
more than three months. 

The “wicked Rebells” made them- 
selves thoroughly at home during that 
period. They shot and butchered at 
least two of Allen’s cows, and they 
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indulged in a good deal of “Ransack- 
ing & making . . . havoc” both “with- 
in Dore & without.” While the gar- 
rison was there, its members consumed 
or carried away £1,000 sterling worth 
of property. 

Yet time soon began to run out for 
“the rebel crew.” Nathaniel Bacon 
died suddenly in Gloucester County 
late in October, and the movement 
he had led began to disintegrate al- 
most immediately. By mid-December 
Berkeley’s loyal followers had crushed 
all substantial resistance north of the 
James, and shore parties from mer- 
chant ships “in the King’s service” 
were hunting for rebels south of the 
river. Finally, on December 26, 1676, 
the guard at Allen’s house received a 
summons to surrender from Robert 
Morris, captain of The Young Prince. 

Neither “Lieutenant” Robert Bur- 
gess, a former blacksmith who was 
then in command, nor his men had 
much stomach for a last-ditch defense, 
and they made their departure during 
the following night. Burgess left the 
house with his breeches stuffed full 
of household linen; “Ensign” William 
Simmons, whose tastes ran to books 
and tablecloths, carried his plunder 
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in a pillowcase; and the other mem- 
bers of the band were probably bur- 
dened similarly with selected samples 
of Allen’s property. They made a suc- 
cessful getaway, and when Captain 
Morris arrived at the house two days 
later, he found no sign of them. 
Within a few weeks, however, most 
of the insurgents had surrendered or 
had been captured. A series of harsh 
reprisals against their surviving lead- 
ers began, and William Rookings was 
one of those singled out for punish- 
ment by the Governor. He escaped 
the gallows by dying in jail, and some 
of his subordinates were spared the 
noose only to be sued in the county 
court for their depredations. Burgess 


and Simmons were prosecuted by Ar- 
thur Allen and ordered to pay com- 
pensation for what they had taken, 
and Burgess was eventually forced to 
sell his own property in order to com- 
ply. 

As for Allen, he returned to his 
home and lived there unmolested for 
the rest of his life. Neither he nor 
the owners who succeeded him made 
any substantial changes in the build- 
ing and, except for the east wing, 
which was added about 1825, it con- 
tinued to look very much as it had 
when it was first erected. 

By ante-bellum times most of the 
actual events of 1676 had been for- 
gotten. Yet the name “Bacon’s Castle” 
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had become firmly fixed in the popu- 
lar mind, and visitors to Surry were 
told that the “antique mansion” had 
been fortified by the insurgent leader 
himself. 

Such must have been the tale heard 
by Sidney Lanier when he visited 
there in 1863 and 1864, but the 
Georgia poet apparently was more in- 
terested in the living inhabitants of 
“that ancient structure” than in its 
history. Lanier, then a soldier in the 
Confederate signal service, was sta- 
tioned at nearby Burwell’s Bay. He 
was able to pay frequent calls at the 
“dear old castle” between spells “of 
night-guards, and flag-waving, and 
gunboat-dodging.” 

Among the attractions at “Bacon’s 
Castle” then were “songs and lights, 
music and dancing, and gracious hos- 
pitalities.” But, above all, there was 
Virginia, the daughter of owner John 
Hankins. This brown-eyed brunette 
shared the young troubadour’s tastes 
in literature; she listened with atten- 
tive appreciation when he played his 
flute or read his latest poem; and the 
two became “firm Soul-friends.” Al- 
though Lanier married another, he 
maintained a warm regard for “Gin- 
na’ until his early and untimely 
death. 

The Hankinses fell on hard times 
after the war, and in 1871 they were 
forced to part with their home. There- 
after the “castle” apparently went 
through a period of neglect and de- 
terioration. As befitted a structure of 
such great age, legends began to gath- 
er around it. Long before the first 
“flying saucer” was reported in our 
own times, Surry folk were telling of 
an eerie ball of fire that bobbed about 
the gables and chimney stacks on dark 
nights. Empty chairs inside the house 
were observed to rock themselves, and 
heavy but unearthly feet were heard 
treading the floors of the upper rooms. 

In recent years the venerable struc- 
ture has come into its own again. Its 
significance as a landmark in archi- 
tectural history was finally recognized, 
and conscientious efforts were made 
by the owners to halt the process of 
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The company of Virginia 
Hankins (above) and her 
family led Sidney Lanier 
(upper right) to speak of 
her home as the “dear old 
castle.” Its condition two 
years later, in 1866, is pic- 
tured in a woodcut (below). 


decay and to maintain the unique ap- 
pearance of a building that was one 
of the very oldest in Virginia. Still 
known by a misnomer, “Bacon’s Cas- 
tle” seems to be resigned to the dura- 
bility of that sobriquet. Such is the 
persisting power of a legend which 
has demonstrated that one man’s 
house may indeed become, at least in 
reputation, another’s “castle.” 4 7 7 
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The King’s Henchman 


Who was Joseph Bridger? Time was in Virginia when so many knew 
that few would have had to ask. 


ae indeed is the servant who 
can serve two masters with divergent 
views and please the one without 
offending the other. Such a man, ac- 
cording to the inscription on his tomb- 
stone (and let us throughout this ar- 
ticle modernize the archaic style of 
most quotations), was “the Honorable 
Joseph Bridger, Esquire, Councilor of 
State in Virginia to King Charles II.” 
Yet this “great Minister of State,” 
who “to Charles’s councils did such 
honors bring,” is today all but forgot- 
ten. 

Born in 1628 at the manor of 
“Woodmancote” in the parish of Dur- 
sley, England, he was the son of Sam- 
uel Bridger, subdean and auditor of 
the College of Gloucester. Of his boy- 
hood and youth nothing is definitely 


known, but it is likely that he at- 
tended the College of Gloucester and 
attained a satisfactory education. 

A pronounced Royalist, Joseph 
Bridger came to the colony of Vir- 
ginia about 1655, at a time when 
those holding his views were fleeing 
the kingdom in order to escape Crom- 
wellian persecution. Here he did well. 
Settling below Jamestown and south 
of the James River, he probably pat- 
ented more acres of land than any 
other resident of Isle of Wight Coun- 
ty during the seventeenth century. 

Throughout the seven-year contest 
in England between King Charles I 
and Parliament, Virginia, under the 
leadership of the then-popular Gov- 
ernor Berkeley, remained loyal to the 
House of Stuart. She was sorely 


Joseph Bridger lived through some of the most exciting days 
known in seventeenth-century Virginia. Men raced hither and 
thither on missions of rebellion and counterattack. 


grieved when Charles perished on the 
scaffold in 1649, and she promptly 
acclaimed his son of the same name 
as the rightful ruler. When the prince 
fled into exile, Virginia offered him 
refuge and so set in motion the proc- 
ess whereby she acquired her nick- 
name, unique among the colonies, of 
his “Old Dominion.” 

Governor Berkeley refused to serve 
under Cromwell. He retired to his 
plantation, “Green Spring,” to await 
better days. In 1659, on the eve of 
the restoration of the Stuart dynasty 
to power, Berkeley was again chosen 
Governor, this time by the House of 
Burgesses, and his selection was sus- 
tained by a commission from Charles 
II when the latter returned to Eng- 
land the next year and was crowned. 

Meanwhile, Bridger had been cho- 
sen to represent Isle of Wight County 
in the House of Burgesses in the ses- 
sion of 1658. After 1661 he filled 
the position without interruption un- 
til about 1672. As a Burgess, he re- 
ceived 250 pounds of tobacco for each 
day the General Assembly was in ses- 
sion at Jamestown, this payment being 
made that he might keep himself, a 
servant, and a horse. Thus it was often 
more profitable for him to attend a 
long session than to attend diligently 
the planting of his own tobacco. 

Lord Baltimore, the proprietor of 
Maryland, visited Jamestown in the 
spring of 1664 to protest Virginia’s 
collection of quitrents on the Eastern 
Shore in territory that he contended 
belonged to himself. To settle the 
long-contested boundary dispute, Cap- 
tain Joseph Bridger and two other 
commissioners were sent up the Chesa- 
peake Bay to confer with their Mary- 
land opposites. The region in dispute 
was retained by Maryland and in 
1666 became Somerset County. 
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Men gathered indoors and out to advocate opp 


Thereafter Bridger’s career was one 
of unimpeded ascendancy in the poli- 
tics of his adopted colony. More than 
once was he a commissioner to deal 
with intercolonial problems. In the 
House of Burgesses he sat on impor- 
tant committees that were appointed 
to consider economic matters. And he 
was influential in subjects pertaining 
to military defense. 

Bridger attained the rank of colonel 
in 1672, and at forty-five (in 1673) 
he became a member of the Council 
of State and General Court of the 
aging Governor Sir William Berkeley. 
On November 10 he took the oath of 
a Councilor, swearing to be a true and 
faithful servant of the King, to assist 
the Governor, to declare himself on 
all questions according to his con- 
science, to keep secret the confidential 
business of the Council, and to de- 
fend Virginia against all “foreign 
princes, persons, prelates, and poten- 
tates whatsoever.” 

The Council of State usually was 
comprised of twelve members. They 
were the Governor’s advisers in exec- 
utive matters and had legislative func- 
tions as members of the upper house 
of the General Assembly; and, when 
acting in a judicial capacity, they con- 
stituted the General Court, the su- 
preme judicial body of the colony. 
Although members of Council were 
also exempt from the poll tax and 
were allowed to employ ten servants 
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apiece at public expense, still they 
were paid salaries out of the taxes 
collected, so that to some it seemed 
that the government existed mainly 
for the support and benefit of the 
Governor and his friends. 

Bridger was now to take an active 
part in a series of historic and exciting 
events. Prosperity had reigned for 
years while the Old Dominion had 
continental European markets for its 
single great crop, tobacco; but with 
the enactment of the English naviga- 
tion laws after 1650, depression came 
to the colony. The farmers, who made 
up most of the population, grew des- 
perate; and, as if to add to their mis- 
ery, the Indians began to raid their 


Bridger escaped the fate of 
Drummond, whom Berkeley, 
in an interview sketched by 
two artists, condemned to 


osite views of the monarch whom Bridger served. 


frontier settlements from the Potomac 
to the James. Berkeley’s “Long As- 
sembly,” in power for fifteen years. 
because the Governor had permitted 
no new general election, authorized 
the raising of 500 soldiers. Colonel 
Bridger was one of those appointed 
to draft men and horses into service. 
But Berkeley, not wishing to jeopard- 
ize a lucrative fur trade with the 
natives, failed to send an expedition 
against them. 

The farmers became rebellious. 
Then they found a friend and leader 
in young Nathaniel Bacon, lately ar- 
rived in Virginia and himself a dis- 
satishied member of the Governor's 
Council. Before long Berkeley was 
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forced to flee from Jamestown; and 
Bacon, who styled himself “General 
by Consent of the People,” issued a 
“Declaration of the People of Vir- 
ginia.” In that document he named 
Bridger, who in addition to his other 
offices was paymaster general of troops, 
as being one of those high-placed Vir- 
ginians, who, like sponges, “have 
suckt up the publique treasure” and 
were “wicked and pernicious councel- 
lours, aiders, & assistors against our 
Commonalty in these our cruel! Com- 
motions.” 

Berkeley retaliated by proclaiming 
Bacon a traitor and, soon being him- 
self forced to flee to the Eastern Shore, 
took with him five of the Council, 
including Bridger. Later, on Septem- 
ber 7, 1676, the old Governor re- 
turned to Jamestown, and Bridger re- 
sumed command of loyal forces south 
of the James, where, even after the 
fiery Bacon’s premature death and the 
collapse of the rebellion elsewhere, 
resistance to royal authority continued 
for some weeks. 

Berkeley, indignant and embittered, 
tried before his General Court and 
hanged a number of Bacon’s “rag-tag 
and bob-taile” followers. But Bridger, 
although he had been forced to flee 
with Berkeley and later helped to 
crush the rebels and to apprehend 
their leaders, is thought to have ab- 
sented himself from the vengeful Gov- 
ernor’s “bloody assize.” If so, Bridger’s 
detestation for such proceedings was 
echoed by his sovereign. Good-na- 
tured King Charles II was shocked 
and outraged at Berkeley's excesses, 
declaring, “That old fool has hanged 
more men in that naked country than 
I have for the death of my father” in 
populous England. 

Nevertheless, Bridger retained 
Berkeley’s favor. Summoned home at 
last, the old Governor in March, 1677, 
got out his will, reviewed it, and 
called upon Bridger and several other 
Councilors to witness it prior to his 
departure for London, where he hoped 
to vindicate himself. 

When the King sent over commis- 
sioners to report on Berkeley’s rule, 
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it was Bridger who conveyed the re- 
spects of the Councilors and gave as- 
surances of their willingness to codp- 
erate. Sir John Berry, one of the com- 
missioners, later recommended to His 
Majesty that Colonel Bridger be con- 
tinued in the Council, remarking that 
he was “a very Resolute gentleman, 
who though forced to fly in the heat 
of war from his own countrie, yet on 
his return was very active and in- 
strumental in reducing to their obedi- 
ence the South parte of the James 
River.” The King, reassured of 
Bridger’s fidelity, ordered that he be 
continued in the Council although 
several others, for their “unworthy be- 
haviour and demerits,” were deprived 
of that honor. 

The Privy Council in England, in 
1679, instructed the new Governor, 
Lord Culpeper, to rebuild Jamestown 
(burned during the rebellion) as the 
“metropolis” of Virginia, and it in- 
dicated that the King would be given 
much satisfaction if the members of 


Possibly Bridger took part 
in actual warfare during 
the rebellion, but he was 
probably more a supporter 
of King Charles than of 
Governor William Berkeley. 


the Council themselves would build 
houses there in which to reside. Colo- 
nel Bridger commenced the building 
of a town house immediately. It ap- 
pears to have been completed by 1682, 
for a conference of Councilors and 
Burgesses was called on November 
25 of that year to meet that afternoon 
in “Joseph Bridger’s Chamber.” 

Lord Culpeper commissioned 
Bridger sole commander against the 
Indians in 1681—a clear tribute to 
his past military successes. And, in 
writing to the Lords of Trade and 
Plantations in 1683, His Lordship ex- 
plained that he had appointed the 
Colonel to yet another command be- 
cause “the service is so difficult and 
dangerous that I could appoint no 
other.” 

On May 29, 1683, Culpeper ap- 
pointed Bridger deputy vice-admiral, 
with jurisdiction over all Virginia 
maritime matters, and departed for 
London. He never returned. By 1684, 
at the instance of Bridger and others 
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of the Council, his commission as 
Governor was withdrawn, and _ his 
rights to “all the dominion of land 
and water called Virginia” were pur- 
chased, except that he retained a pro- 
prietary title to the Northern Neck. 
Virginia was again directly subject to 
the crown, and the Baron of Effing- 
ham was chosen Governor. 

After the death of Charles II, in 
1685, Bridger remained faithful to 
the reigning Stuarts, even though in 
respect to religion James II was at 
odds with the great majority of his 
subjects. Bridger, Richard Lee, Wil- 
liam Byrd, and others of the Coun- 
cil, together with Governor Effing- 
ham, sent the new king an address 
of loyalty and congratulation for his 
“peaceable and safe enthronement in 
your rightful and lawful imperial 
seat.” In June, 1685, Effingham 
turned over administration of the gov- 
ernment to Bridger and his eleven 
fellow Councilors when circumstances 
required His Lordship to pass some 
time in New York. 

Colonel Joseph Bridger was a man 
of strong emotions, given at times to 


angry outbursts. He did not hesitate 
to engage in a lengthy litigation over 
land titles with his own father-in-law 
—and won. Nor, when torn between 
devotion to his duty as he saw it and 
loyalty to family, did he shrink from 
disinheriting his oldest son, Joseph, 
because that son had married the 
widow of a Baconian rebel who had 
swung from the gibbet. 

A great land baron with extensive 
holdings in Virginia and Maryland, 
Bridger lived in manorial splendor in 
a seventeen-room, brick mansion 
which must have been one of the 
largest of its day in this colony. That 
was the plantation called “White- 
marsh,” which was not far from the 
James. There “Otta, an ould negroe 
man,” and “Isee, an ould negra wom- 
an,” might be found performing their 
appointed tasks in the handsomely- 
furnished house, while nine other 
slaves and four indentured servants 
farmed the soil or otherwise helped 
to maintain the estate. 

Colonel Bridger is best remembered 
in Isle of Wight County today as hav- 
ing superintended, according to a 


Certainly Bridger attended meetings of the General Assembly 
addressed, according to an artist’s conception, by Berkeley. 


persistent tradition, the erection of the 
Old Brick Church near Smithfield. It 
is evident that the present structure 
was not built in 1632—at least not 
by Bridger, who was only four years 
of age at that time. If the date is 
right, that church or a predecessor 
was constructed by another. If, how- 
ever, Bridger was the builder, the date 
of the present structure must be 
moved to the 1650's or later. 

It was Thursday, the fifteenth of 
April, 1686, when death came sud- 
denly to the old Cavalier, the honored 
and trusted servant of the King. He 
was buried at “Whitemarsh,” and to 
mark his grave a huge, granite slab 
was inscribed and brought from Eng- 
land. 

In 1894, after much persuasion, 
the then owner of “Whitemarsh” 
(from the site of which the original 
mansion had long since disappeared) 
consented to the removal of Bridger’s 
tomb to the Old Brick Church, and 
on October 11 his remains were placed 
there in the chancel. An eyewitness 
to the exhumation and reinterment 
recalls the remarkable state of preser- 
vation of the bones, and particularly 
the exceptional length of the leg struc- 
ture, which would indicate that the 
Colonel was a man of imposing stat- 
ure. 

Joseph Bridger was a stanch be- 
liever in the divine right of kings, 
sometimes with his views at variance 
from those of the royal Governors, 
but always the king’s henchman and 
devoted to the royal tenets. And he 
seems to have imparted to his descend- 
ants something of the same feeling, 
for if any Bridger of his descent 
aligned himself against Great Britain 
in the cause of independence a cen- 
tury later, none has been found. 

Perhaps the journey of Joseph 
Bridger, Colonel and Councilor, into 
oblivion may be attributed to his 
aversion to the one thing that Ameri- 
cans have always cherished most—in- 
dividual liberty. And thus he “that 
royal virtues had” likewise suffered 
in the memory of Virginia republi- 
cans the “royal fate.” 4 7 4 
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Introduced by John Dryden, 
interpretation of rebellion 


diverges amusingly 


‘® of the many results of the 


rebellion of Nathaniel Bacon and his 
followers in 1676 has been a consid- 
erable number of fictional accounts 
of the action. The rebellion has been 
treated imaginatively by many Amer- 
icans, who naturally see Bacon as a 
hero in the struggle for liberty and 
his revolt as an abortive forerunner 
of the one of 1776. 

However, an interesting fictional 
treatment—and an English one—was 
produced on the London stage in 
1689, thirteen years after the events 
themselves. The author of “The Wid- 
dow Ranter; or, The History of Bacon 
in Virginia,” was Mrs. Aphra Behn. 
Usually referred to by contemporaries 
as the “Ingenious” Mrs. Behn, she was 
a prolific producer of risqué comedies, 
artificial tragedies, and highly moral 
novels. The interest of this Virginian 
tragicomedy is considerably enhanced, 
furthermore, by the fact that the poet 
John Dryden wrote for it a prologue 
and epilogue, which were published 
separately in 1689 and were redis- 
covered only in 1928. 

Such prologues and epilogues in 
Dryden’s day often had little to do 
with the dramas to which they were 
attached. Frequently they were used 
interchangeably, and in the 1690 pub- 
lication of Mrs. Behn’s play a different 
prologue and epilogue appeared. The 
original prologue, however, is some- 
what unusual in that it actually does 
introduce what follows, thereby giv- 
ing us a small insight into Dryden’s 
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Bacon’s Rebellion 


Mrs. Aphra Behn 


Cand the English) view of Virginia 
life. 
Dryden warns his audience that it 


should 


Expect no polish’d Scenes of Love 
shou’d rise 

From the rude Growth of Indian 
Colonies. 

Instead of Courtship, and a tedious 
pother, 

They only tip the Wink at one 
another. 


This is certainly no flattering view of 
life in Virginia, characterized as a 
“broad speaking land.” As for Bacon 
himself, Dryden says in his epilogue: 


The Story’s true; the Fact not long 
a-go; 

The Hero of our Stage was 
English too: 

And bate him one small frailty of 
Rebelling, 

As brave as e’re was born at 


Iniskelling. 


Mrs. Behn’s play itself is hardly 
flattering to Virginia egos, either; al- 
though it presents Bacon’s character 
with a fair degree of accuracy, her 


in the London Theater 


an English playwright’ s 
in an “Indian” province 


from the actual events. 


concept of life in colonial Virginia 
might be debated. She had, of course, 
never been to Virginia, but she is 
supposed to have lived for some time 
in another English colony, Surinam, 
in South America. There, according 
to some interpretations, she acquired 
enough knowledge to make percep- 
tive, realistic comments on colonial 
life and customs in general. 

At least, Mrs. Behn was an inter- 
esting and unconventional woman 
whose work was quite popular in her 
time. A friend of Dryden and other 
literary personalities, she generally re- 
ceives credit for being the first wom- 
an to make a living by writing. Even 
in a highly improper age, her dramas 
were thought by some to be delight- 
fully improper. One of her novels, 
Oroonoko; or, the Royal Slave, sup- 
posedly written from her experience 
in Surinam, was not only one of the 
first propaganda novels ever written 
but was also, it has been claimed, the 
first literary attack on slavery. For this 
reason, she has often been compared 
with Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

“The Widdow Ranter” is one of 
Mrs. Behn’s more amusing dramas. It 
has several comic sub-plots, in the 
fashion of the time, and these present 
a group of colonial administrators who 
are ridiculously incompetent, plus var- 
ious love interests involving mistaken 
identities and disguises. The widow 
Ranter herself, a minor character, is 
an earthy, seventeenth-century wom- 
an whose favorite occupations, next 
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to amatory exercises, are drinking 
strong punch and smoking. 

The picture of colonial maladmin- 
istration presented in this “farce of 
government,” to use Dryden’s words, 
probably reflects current English no- 
tions of life in Virginia. The justices 
of the peace—named Timorous Cor- 
net, Whimsey, Whiff, and Boozer— 
are former thieves, pickpockets, or per- 
sons of lowly origin who have made 
good in the New World and are now 
members of the Council. According 
to one character (and presumably Mrs. 
Behn), the colony needs only “to be 
peopled with a well-born Race”; then 
it would be “one of the best Colonies 
in the World.” 

The main plot concerning Bacon, 
however, is perhaps more amusing 
than the comic plots, at least in the 
changes from historical fact that the 
dramatist makes. Nathaniel Bacon 
was married shortly before leaving 
England and brought his wife to Vir- 
ginia with him; but in Mrs. Behn’s 
play he is instead supplied with an 
uncontrollable passion for an Indian 
queen, Semernia, wife of the tribal 
leader whom Bacon fights against and 
kills. In fact, the Council attributes 
Bacon’s rebellion chiefly to his desire 
to eliminate Semernia’s spouse. Gov- 
ernor William Berkeley appears no- 


where in the play, but the colony is 
awaiting a new Governor, being ad- 
ministered temporarily by a “good” 
though ineffectual deputy. Bacon does 
not burn Jamestown, although he 
threatens to do so at one point be- 
cause of the Council’s “ingratitude.” 

Bacon died at the height of his 
success, apparently of disease. Mrs. 
Behn, however, perhaps aware of the 
ignominy of such an end for a gen- 
eral, has Bacon commit suicide by 
drinking poison concealed in the pom- 
mel of his sword. This action is 
brought about by his having acciden- 
tally killed the Indian queen, who 
was disguised as a soldier. Bacon dies 


On a London stage Mrs. Behn’s “Semernia” was portrayed by 
Anne Bracegirdle. She is dressed in the costume of the role 
(above). An early mezzotint (below) pictures “The Indian Queen.” 
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with an admission of his guilt for 
rebelling, and his followers are par- 
doned, contrary to what actually hap- 
pened when Governor Berkeley got 
the upper hand. 

However, if you can overlook such 
evidences of dramatic license, there is 
some truth in Mrs. Behn’s presenta- 
tion of Bacon’s essential character. He 
is shown as a hot-headed, ambitious 


man of noble character; the people . 


support him in his campaign against 
the Indians, and even his enemies 
agree that he is serving his country 
well, albeit illegally. Although her 
picture of him is somewhat sympa- 


John Dryden 


thetic, Mrs. Behn does not by any 
means condone rebellion against con- 
stituted authority: Bacon is still a rebel. 

Perhaps Mrs. Behn can hardly be 
blamed for the inaccuracies of her 
picture, since the sources of informa- 
tion available to her were skimpy. 
Her idea of the rebellion probably 
came from a brief, seven-page pam- 
phlet titled Strange News from Vir- 
ginia ...., published in London in 
1677. Here the account is much the 
same as that of the play; the Gov- 
ernor is not named, and Bacon is 
described as an ambitious nobleman 
whose exuberance overflows into re- 
bellion against the Crown. His death 
at the crucial point in his cause is 
presented as a deserved punishment 
by a just Providence. 

Most of us will concede, of course, 
that an interesting play is made by 
giving to Bacon a love interest in the 
enemy camp, thus creating conflict 
that leads dramatically to his downfall 
and death. Besides, Mrs. Behn was 
hardly a historian. Rather, she was a 
working dramatist, concerned more 
with the logic of character than with 
the sequence of events. And since she 
was “forced to write for bread and 
not ashamed to own it,” it can be 
surmised that she worked hard to 
earn fame and to please her public 
with colorful entertainments like “The 
Widdow Ranter; or, the History of 
Bacon in Virginia.” 7 7 7 
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Through twenty-five years of archaeological 
research Jamestown has been crisscrossed with 
shallow, exploratory trenches (above). When 
artifacts or foundations are encountered in 
such a ditch, its area is covered by a tent, and 
meticulously careful exploration of the imme- 
diate vicinity is begun (below). Every dis- 
covery is correlated with every other one. John 
L. Cotter of the National Park Service (bot- 
tom) maintains a plot map for this purpose. 


adjacent graveyard. By no means did it have the 
funds necessary for the erection of an extensive bul- 
wark against the encroaching river. This was also 
true of the state government during years that spared 
little prosperity for the South. In the end it was the 
federal authority that arrested the erosion, by the 
construction of a sturdy, concrete wall, begun in 1900 
and completed in the following year. 

The engineer in charge was Colonel Samuel H. 
Yonge. To his assignment he brought not only tech- 
nical skill but a consuming love for historical fact. 
It was presumed that the village of Jamestown had 
lain entirely west of the tower and that half of its 
area had long since toppled into the river. Colonel 
Yonge proved otherwise, that the ancient capital had 
been of much greater size than tradition accorded 
it. He determined, moreover, the probable extent of 
the island in the seventeenth century, the location 
of topographical features named in old records, the 
putative landing place of the first settlers, and the 
sites of former public buildings, as well as those of 
certain residences. 

Here was the beginning from which even more 
thorough explorations were to follow. In 1934 the Unit- 
ed States government acquired title to all of the island 
except that portion owned by the A. P. V. A. During 
that summer a group of archaeologists of the Colonial 
National Park Service set to work. With necessary 
changes in personnel, they are, twenty-five years later, 
still working; and their task is not yet half done. 

Now whereas the historian is seldom an archaeolo- 
gist, the archaeologist is almost always a historian. His 
concern is less with past politics and more with the 
forums in which politics thrived; less with the tactics 
of hostile forces and more with the terrain on which 
they contended; less with how philosophers declared 
people should live and more with how people did live. 
What sorts of houses people built, how they heated 
them, from what dishes they ate, from what vessels 
they drank, how they clothed themselves—these are 
some of the areas of archaeological interest. Many of 
these areas may be approached by records, but uncover- 
ing actually-used artifacts buttresses fact, eradicates er- 
ror, and refines detail. Thus where the historian finds 
his tools of research in paper, pen, and typewriter, his 
archaeological co-worker more often resorts to the use 
of spade, trowel, or whisk broom. 

At Jamestown research by excavation has paid hand- 
some rewards. More than 140 foundations have been 
uncovered, They are those of long-vanished brick or 
frame houses, shops, outhouses, kilns, wells, and—in 
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Archaeologists Cotter and Edward B. Jelks were photographed two years ago while they were dig- 

ging with painstaking slowness into the ground beneath the basement floor of the first Statehouse 

at Jamestown (above). Unearthed foundations can be left exposed (lower left) but are often re-cov- 
ered for protection and are then duplicated by above-ground replicas (lower right). 
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Shelves (left) in the National Park Service Museum at Jamestown display several types of 

the wares excavated there. A close-up (above) pictures a sgraffito plate made in England about 

1650 and a stoneware jug, salt-glazed, possibly manufactured at Yorktown about 1700. Each of 
these. also was unearthed at Jamestown. 


J. Paul Hudson is shown (above) at work in 
a National Park Service office at Jamestown, 
listing and measuring metal objects used by 
the early colonists and recently excavated. 


one case—an ice-storage pit. And there have been un- 
covered, intact or in pieces, a half million items such 
as keys, locks, hinges, nails, window frames, tiles, cook- 
ing utensils, weapons, and pottery. 

It is an ironic concomitant of this business that old 
Jamestown relives because it died, ravaged by fire and 
at length abandoned. Had it continued as a viable com- 
munity, with succeeding generations raising new struc- 
tures on the sites of old, the past would remain con- 
cealed in the earth. It is precisely because there is 
nothing modern there of a nature to discourage excava- 
tion that slowly but surely the past is being once more 
brought to light. 

And there is another irony: in the twentieth cen- 
tury, when assembly-line manufacturing has created 
mass markets and rendered supply of wants and needs 
a matter of relative ease, life in all its aspects becomes 
increasingly complex. Yet in pioneer Jamestown, with- 
out a mass market, life was less bewildering. The 
average man was fully occupied in devising ways in 
which to remain alive. It was that simple. 7 7 4 


Rows of cabinets in quarters of 
the National Park Service at James- 
town provide storage for about 
half a million articles and frag- 
ments found underground there. 
All are classified and filed, with 
such solicitude for the minutest 
scrap as can be expected only from 
specialists, for their individual and 
total value as revelations of the 
way of life developed by the early 
settlers in Virginia’s wilderness. 
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One of the half million artifacts excavated recently at Jamestown is this wine bottle. 
Made of glass, it had been manufactured in England at some time during 1640-1675. 
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